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him and the religions of ancient India, and that from now
on 'the influence of Sanskrit literature will penetrate (in-
to Europe) not less deeply than did the revival of Greek
letters in the fifteenth century.' Had he known Buddhism
more fully, he might have doubted this complete identity
of views.   Schopenhauer, indeed, attempted what many
Europeans after him did with more or less success, name-
ly to adapt whatever he knew of Indian religion to his
own philosophy,   A superficial acquaintance with Bud-
dhism brought to light a number of similarities which
could not but strike Schopenhauer as extremely signifi-
cant.   For, apart from flattering his vanity, it went a long
way to prove the need of a revaluation of ethical and re-
ligious standards.   And it was this diluted form of Bud-
dhism, sentimentalized and made accessible to the aver-
age man, that he put before the Western reading public.
His justification is, strangely enough, based upon the
quantitative superiority of Buddhism over any other reli-
gion on earth : clf I were to take the results of my philo-
sophy is the standard of truth, I would be obliged to con-
cede to Buddhism the pre-eminence over the rest   In any
case it must be a satisfaction to me to see my teaching in
such close agreement with a religion which the majority
of men upon the earth hold as their own; for it numbers
far more adherents than any other.    This agreement,
however, must be the more satisfactory to me because in
my philosophising I have certainly not been under its
influence.   For up till 1818, when my work appeared,
there were very few, exceedingly incomplete and scanty,
accounts of Buddhism to be found in Europe, which were
almost entirely limited to a few essays in the earlier